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By Josepn Tt, Daviese/ and ile Bas Hemhrey2/" 


To gain knowledge of the actual accident hazards present in Kentucky 
coal mines, revorts of fatalities during 1931, 1932, and 1923 have been ana- 
lyzed and tne nertinent factors included in tables, acconmanied by some dis- 
cussion and recommendations for tne reduction of accidents from varticular 
causes, 
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FATALITIES CONSIDERED 


Fatalities chargeable to the mining industry, and to small domestic oper- 
ations which emsloy fewer than six men and do not come under the supervision 
of the Denartment of Mines, are included in this study, since the purpose is 
to consider all fatalities, rezardless of whether or not they come under the 
jurisdiction of tne State mine insvectors, To promote safer worlcing practices 
the chief of the denartment has recommended that all mines in the State be 
placed under his simervision; this apnears to be a logical recommendation, 
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1/ The Bureau of Mines will welcome reprinting of this  aper, “orovided the 
following footnote acknowledgment is used: "Reprinted from U.S, Bureau 
of Mines Information Circular 6809", 

2/ District engineer, U.S. Bureau of Mines Safety Station, Norton, Va. 

3/ Assistant mining engineer, U.S. Bureau of Mines Safety Station, Norton, Va, 
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TABLE 1. ~ Comarative fatality ratin:s for several 
principal coal-produicing Stetes, 1931-33 


& 


United States aver, (dit.)| 2.83. 


Fatalities per _—sisii Fatalities per 
State million tons _ {| —_s million man-hours - 
Po ’ cp! \ 
= oe A951 1932 | 1933: 1931 | 7? 19331 
i ' | 
Illinois 2.08 ; 3,56 | 1,97 | 1.68 | 2.80 1.55 
Indiana 3,99 | 2.33 | 1,78 3.71 | 2,51 
Kentucky 2.75 | 2.89 | 2.70 Il 1.76 | 1,92 
Ohio 2.99 | 2.50 | 2,61 | 1.74 j 1. 
Pennsylvania (bit.) 2615 | 2,17 | 1.77 | 1.29 | 1, 
Virginia 3el9 | 9,62 Qeld | 1.81 ; 6. 
West Virginia 3 46 : 3 ele 207d 200 Le 
| 
_— 
| 


“5.09 | 2.38 | 1.81 | 2.00 | 1.54 
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1/ All figures for 193% are preliminary and subject to revision, 


Tables 1 and 2 commare the production and fatality rates of Kentucky with 
those of other vrincinal coal-mining States, For years Kentucky has been 
fourth in tonnage mined, but in 1932 Illinois fell slightly behind, and xen- 
tucky moved to third place, In 1935 Kentucky was third in man-hours worked, 

. since mechanical mining has not been adonted there as widely as in Illinois. 

In 1933 Kentucky ranked third in number of fatalities, A glance at the rates 
in table 1 shows that Kentucky stood a little above the average in 195] and 1°°! 
but was below the average in 1933, The States mentioned had better records in 
1932 tnan in 1931, except Illinois, Kentucky, and Virginia, where major explo-~ 
sion disasters took heavy toll of life. In 1933 West Virginia had the highest 
fatality rate and Kentucky the second highest, 


TABLE 2, ~ Tonnage, man-hours, and fatalities for principal coal—minin; 


| otates 
— Tonnag | Mone lFataliti 
Ss . | ~ ONNAL’S | On11NUL Ss | aAvVaLLVLIes 
home scheehaieaal + loss | assslf | togsl/ 
| | | : 
Illinois | 33,474,553 | 36,110,000 | 45,766,800 ; 7 
Kentucky | 35,299,582 | 35,530,000 ! £3589, 700 | 96 
Ohio | 13,909,451 | 19,960,090 || 34,119,700 | 52 
Pennsylvania (bit.) | 74,775,862 | 79,770,000 |137,061,900 | 141 
Virginia | 7,692,180 | 8,390,000 || 13,109,400 18 
West Virginia | 85,508,735 | 90,770,000 | 122,002, 700 248 
647 000 | 782 


327,940,000 [507 7 OH 
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CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


Fatal accidents for the 3 years are grouned in table 3 to show the rela- 
tive importance of th: causes, The proportion of deaths from each cause is 
about that usually found in other States and in the country as a whole, 


Roof-fall accidents averazed 59 percent for the 3-year period--the United 
States averaze for 1931, The reduction in number of accidents from roof~falls 
in 1932 and 1933 probably was due chiefly to an active safety campaign con- 
aucted by the Kentucky Department of Mines endregional operators! associations, 


Underground haulage accidents caused 15,8 percent of the fatalities during 
the S years comared ‘ith 16 percent for the Unitec States in 1931. The sig- 
nificant fact is that these deaths were greater in number and ratio in 1933, 
the reasons for this increase are discussed later in detail, 


Gas and dust explosions caused about 3 percent of the deaths in 1931 and 
1933 and about 23 percent in 1932, The average for the 3 years was 9,4 percent; 
the averagse for the United States in 1931 was 6,2 percent. 


Deaths from mining macnines increased during the 3 years and averaged 2,9 
percent of the total, which is higher than similar figures for other States, 


Blectric shoc’s cnused 5.8 percent of tne fatalities, mostly because of low 
trolley wires, ne averace from this cause for the United States was 4,5 per- 
cent in 1931, 


&xplosives caused only 1 nercent of fatal accidents, a somewhat lower per- 
centage tnan for other States, 


Haulage fatalities predominate on tne surface and those from tipple 
accidents are second, 


TABLE 3, - Fatalities by causes, Kontucly coal mines, 1931-32 
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|; Potal for ' Percentage of 
, Hamber of fatalities | o-year total for 
fe CS /6 3! 1932 1933 eriod j-year period _ 


Cause of accident 


Ur.dergrounc? 
Falls of roof 
Haulage 
Gas and cust explosions 
Mining mechines 
Electricity 
Exo losives 
Miscellaneous 
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Outside: 
Miacuiuery 
Haulage 
Electricity 
Ctiuexr causes 
____ Grand total 
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OCCUPATIONS OF MEN KILLED 


Tne fatalities for each year are grouped according to occupation in table 
4, The number employed in the various occupations was estimated from repre- 
sentative figures on mines scattered over the State compiled by the writers, 
The aoproximate percentages killed in the various occupations were calculated 
from these figures; although not exact, these ratios are considered to be 
fairly close for comparative purposes, 


Machine crews and trip riders are shown to have almost equal hazards, 
with 0,43 and 0,42 percent killed yearly; their occimations appear to be the 
most hazardous in the Kentucky coal mines, Similar figures for Pennsylvania 
(Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ, 6505) are 0.33 and 0.47 nercent. In the 3-year 
period 75 percent of the deaths of machine men or helpers were caused by 
slate falls, 14 percent by haulage accidents, 8 percent by mining machines, 
and 3 percent by electric shock, Of the 26 trip riders or couplers killed, 
eo percent met death in slate-fall accidents, 70 percent in haulage accidents, 
and 7 percent by electric shock, 


Drivers had the next highest rating, with 0.40 percent; and motormen had 
0.26 percent killed. Haulage accidents caused 61 percent of the deaths and 
slate falls, electricity, and miscellaneous accidents 13 percent each, 


Of all loaders and miners employed, 0.23 percent were killed, which is 
about the same as for Pennsylvania (Inf. Circ. 6505). Of the 175 killed in 
the 3 years, 73 percent were killed by slate falls or coal bumps, 13 percent 
by dust and gas explosions, 6 percent by haulage accidents, 5 percent by elec— 
tric shock, 2 percent by explosives and fumes from explosives, and the rest 
by various other mishaps, 


Slatemen, track and timbermen, shot firers, and fire bosses had risks 
above the average, and 0,28 to 0,33 percent were killed. An-average of about 
0.14 to 0,15 nercent of the surface worlcers was killed and 0,25 percent of 
surface and underground workers, . 


AGE AND EXPERIENCE OF MEN KILLED 


Some yversons claim that young men as a class are more liable to suffer 
accidental injury and others that older men are more liable, Inexperience 
also is commonly considered a prominent factor, To obtain some information 
about such contentions the ages and years of experience of those killed dur- 
ing the 3 years in Kentucky coal mines were tabulated, The average age of 
victims was found to be 34 years, The age range was 17 to 65 years; 17 victims 
were under 2l, 27 were 50 or over, and 265 were between 21 and 50; 5,5 percent 
_ were under 21 years, 8,0 percent were over 50, and 86 percent were between 

those ages, Although figures are lacking as to the number employed, grouped 
by ages, it apnears that older men may be somewhat more prone to fatal acci- 
dents than the very young. Tnis may be due to slow movement, impaired senses 
of sight and hearing, and a combination of "set" ways and chance~-taking bred 
of long escape from consequences, It is likely that there is also a high pro- 
portion of steady and careful older men working in these mines, 
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TABLE 4, - Fatalities according to occupation in Kentucky 
coal mines, 1931-33 


Eee 


Percentage of Percentage 
Ne ere total no. of ‘| killed of total 
Occupation | employees in no, of i 
= 0148 J Sey 
| | 

Loader or miner } ) 0,23 
Machine man and helper t | ° | 13 us 043 
Motorman 6; 5! °-5} 16 26 
Trin rider 71! 10 9! 26 _ fe 
Driver 2 | 1 1 4 240 
Trapper 0 i 0 2 2 | 
Trackman and timberman 5 @) 3 8 ede 
Slateman 2 | 2 3 7 eck 
Shot firer and fire boss 1 1 2 4 goo 
Laborer 2 | 2 3 7 el9 
Foreman and assistant 1 | 2 2 5 020 
Engineers --O Ol 38 3 a 
Tipple crew 3 4 ra} 9 ol5 
Hoistman ae) Q 1 Lio... 
Surface crew and mis— 

cellaneous - fice Lg. 2 a|. 5 14 


1/ Approximate x 


The average length of experience of those killed in the 3 years was 13 
years; only 2 percent of those killed had had less than 1 year's work in the 
mines, while over 20 percent had worked 29 years or longer, Apparently qual- 
ity of experience and supervision, as well as numerous other factors, are 
mach more imoortant in producing safe workmen than mere length of service. 


NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS AND NATIONALITY OF MEN KILLED 


The average number of dependents left by the victims during these 3 years 
was 3 for each death, About 13 nercent had no eaceoer at 17 poneere had 6 
to le each, and 70 percent had 1 to 5, 


Tabulation of the victims by nationality shows that 76,8 percent were 
native white Americans, 16,5 percent negroes, and 6.7 percent foreign-born, 
In the absence of information relative to employment and hazards of occupation 
by nationality, it would appear that little or no significance should be 
attached to these varticular figures; it may be noted, however, that pro- 
portjonately native white labor predominates in Kentucky coal mines, 
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DISCUSSION OF FATAL ACCIDENTS CF 1933 


|The details of the 96 fatal accidents for 1933, as listed in table 3, 
were studied and grouned in the following tables to show direct ccuses and, 
where possible, to indicate measures trat will prevent future fatalities, 


Roof Falls and Coal Burns 


It is notable that no fatalities were caused in 1933 by falls of coal 
from the top or ribs, During the year reports were made on 52 accidents 
caused by slate falls or coal bumos, which resulted in 54 fatalities (56-ver- 
cent of the total). These accidents are summarized according to cause in 
table 5, 


TABLE 5, —- Fatalities from slate falls in Kentucky coal mines in 1923 


ee > ee - ee eee 


ee ee A a ES oe ES asi 


' Fumber of } Munber 


Cause eer mote. | accidents | killed 

Lack of inspection or attention to loose slate ..ccoce | 15 | 1? 

lack of systematic timber requirements sececcccccccoee | 12 12 
Caught by slate falling at time or soon after timber | | 

wes mocked “OUb:.4-6:s6 oessscers 6 -osis-o 0 ow Os we © Sess eeees | 10 | 10 
Slate fall after attamts to pull it down had been | | 

given wo CODCCCCCE HOE CE SERS SHCH CEH EOS EFEOCEES OREO OER TE OG | 3) rs) 

Disobedience or disrogard of instructions .ecececcavee | 5 5 

No timber available cececcccccvcccscssccescccccsecscee | 2 2 

Top loosened by bump, killing new man eseercocaccvcccce | 2 pe 

Poor supervision, inexnerienced men scaling bad top ., | Tee. 2 

| 
52 54 


| 
! 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


1. In 15 accidents causing the death of 17 men, the chief factor ves 
either lack of inspection of the roof or Gisregard of dangerous slate, which 
was apparently loose, In many instances no inspection was customary or re- 
quired; in others, rules called for regular insnection by the men, but evi- 
dently observance was lax, Several deatns resultec from neglect to even 
attempt to take down or secure loose slate with timber, although attention 
had been called to the dangerous condition by insvectors; tiis is a fairly 
usual failure of sumervision and one that shovld by all means be corrected, 


2e The second greatest cause of such accidents was the lack of systematic 
timber requirements, with resultant death of le men; in these le cases, tinbers 
were placed only when and wnere the miner or foreman thought necessary, Suver- 
vision was inadequate to insure prover timbering, and the men eituer were 
incapable of proper judgment or were careless of their own safety and that of 
others, 
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Oe Selling slate released by the removal of timbers already set caused 
1O fatalities, In ucost of thesé instances the men Imocked out a nost with a 
hammer, pick, ov ax and were caught as the nost fells; in a few instances a 
post was vemoved, enc the slate came down on the victim a snort time later, 
In no case was tnere indication that the man tasted the roof before the 
timver was Ikmocixed out, 


4, Five deatus vere due to nuscing or working under slate after an 
attemms to null it down had failed, ‘he loose rocl: was. considered dangerous; 
vut no otner means were tried, and n> tinvers were set wien a bar or pick 
would not bring it down, This also occurs vather frequently in coal mining 
mere or less thirouchout the United States wnere coal is mined, 


‘Disotedience or disrezard of instructions resulted in. 5 deaths, 
eee non railed to set Pinvere or went into unsafe. places. in violation of 
direct orders to tne contrary, Ina sreit measure they. were to blame for 
their omn deatns, but some resvonsibility rests on the foremen for failure to 
require comaliance witu instructions, Unquestionably accidents will continue 
to occur as lon: as individuals continve to "use their orm judgment" in de- 
“iance of instructions given by suneriors who know or at least should know 
the hazards vbetier than the individual, 


e 


6. In 2 instauces no timbers were availeole, and the men tried to do 
without them; in these cases blame must rest on the management for failure 
to see that »rever stmlies were available, Tunis cause Sor accidents is far 
more common than it suouwld bo, 


7. voel bums loosened slate which ied 2men, In some instances 
tais dancer is recarded as a matter about which little can be done. Cften 
men wno through lon; experience ere taorougnly familiar with the occurrence 
of coal bumes c2n tell when one is imminent end retreat to a safe place, 
Orannized study of this uasard might be beneficial to coal-mine safety; in 
some instances a cinnze in mining methods or in mining vractices has eliminated 
bumms or pounces, 


8, One men was killed while scaling bac. ton; he was inexnerienced ana 
had told the toreman so, Evidently tne foreman did not fully anpreciate the 
danger--a very definite case of failure or sun2rvision, althous one tnat has 
occurred often in the nast and in noany coal-mining States, 
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TASL" 6, —- Plxce cf occurrence of slate falls causing fatal 


——a 
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Ait worltins face , 


Wo, of fatalities | °° Percentage of total 
a fatalities from slate fa falls 
Spee oe oe 


| 
Place _ ts from slate fells — 
| 


Room eeceeegaeteee ee ee 0e 25 4 £6 
Pillar errr ere Te eee ee 7 . 13 
antry Ceoeceecnreereoeee | 8 | . 1S 
Road ANAT Cz enury ee0eeee0e0e8 19 | 18 
t00M @eeeeeaeeveeneoe*® peeved © ec cB la ae 8 
| 54 | 100 
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The high percentage of falls in rooms over falls in pillar work probably 
was due to the comparatively small amount of pillar work done. The relatively 
high percentage of falls on haulageways was due largely to inadequate suner- 
vision in cleaning up large falls and to several cases in which motors or cars 
had knocked out posts; the latter nazard can usually be eliminated by setting 
timbers in niches in the rib cor haulageways, 


TABLE 7. - Occumations of men killed by slate falls 


Ifumber i | | j Iran 
i 


Occupation Occimation 


LOAGETS cecceccccesseccee | 39 i TrAclkemin -scccceccccesecce L 
Machine Crew secsecccecce | 7 | SHOU LIVE wie dd cen aescanuce . 1 
Haulage Crew ecvecscccces 3 | Assistant foreman secoeecs 1 
Slatemen and timbermen oe oe | Motal Coeeeereeeseeseerens 5¢ 


a Oe ee ee ne ee 


It is evident that machinemen in Kentucly mines run a nhign risk from slate 
falls; this is largely due to lack of proper swmervision and to the "care 
devil" spirit of the usual machineman, wno far too frequently has an attitude 
of suneriority which prevents him from talcing the yrecautions he should, In 

the long run, however, preventing this tyne of accident involves more careful 
and more efficient suservision of the machinemen and their worl, 


5 


Prevention of Roof-Fall Accideats 


Nothing new in coal-inine safety kmowledge is needed to prevent most acci- 
dents from roof falls; and, although improvement has been noticeable in the 
last 2 or 3 years, further cooperation in tre means already advocated by tne 
Kentucky State Department of Mines, United States Bureau of Mines, and company 
and regional safety officials will save many lives of indivicual workers, as 
well as dollars and cents to botn the industry and taose wao denend on it, 


From the causes listed above, it annears that such drdinary preventive 
measures as the following would have prevented most of tnese fatalities: 


1, “est and insnect roof rerularly and carefully. 

2, Attend to bad root promptly and def “initely. 

Se Establisn a definite requirement for the minimum timber to be set. 

4, Before removing timbers, set others to pane @aeae place, Where 
this cannot be done, test the roof before lmocking a vost out, 


and in most cases use a rail, long vole, or other device for re- 
moving a tinber, preferably a regular vrov puller, 
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Se Timber or take down unsafe rock and allow no one under it before it 
is mace absolutely safe, Use wedges or explosives if needed, 


6, Make supervision and discipline of first importance, Obtain co- 
operation of men who disregard instructions; otherwise, they 
should not be allowed to work, 


7. Scale or timber bad roof only by or in the presence of capable 
bosses or men resnonsible for these duties,. 


Fatal Haulage Accidents 


Haulage accidents caused 20 percent of the total fatalities in 1933, The 
19 accidents from this cause are summarized in table 8, 


TABL! 8, - Fatalities from haulage accidents in Kentucky mines, 1933 


ne eos em eer EE 


ae aE ee ee eee 


Cause 


ee ee erm EO ne Ee ee 2 eS eS ES 


Crushed between top and locomotive, lack of clearance.. 
Wrecks and. COL S1 ONS seus sewiasob we whole a sees vee eee wees 
Caught between cars and rib, insufficient clearance ... 
Run over getting on or off trin in motion .rwccscovceee 
Blocks failed to hold loaded cars, crusned between cars — 
Run over by Locomotives leaned out to throw svitch coe 


ee & eB eo 


1. ‘he most frequent cause of death in hanlage accidents was being 
crushed between the top and locomotive, Lack of clearance, whicn required 
haalagse crews to squeeze into spaces on the motor not intended for cab room, 
was the orincipal factor, Extension of head or hip, aboye the frame led to 
several fatal accidents, This lack of clearance has been tolerated so long 
that it has come to be regarded as usual practice; . however, several mines find 
it more efficient and economical, as vell.as safer, to brush the roof of 
haulageways in low coal, Unquestionably, giving greater height in haulageways 
1s one of tne greatest present—day needs in low coal mines; it is aye.’ but 
logical to blame the victims ton accidents due to lack of height in haulage 
WAYS » , 


2, The second greatest cause of fatal haulage accidents was wrecks and 
collisions, Your accidents caused 5 deaths. A man was caught between a 
rrecked car end the ribs; a motorman was caught by a pushed trip hitting his 
motor; another motorman was sceeding and wrecked the trip; 11 loaded cars 
broke loose on a grade and hit a man-trip, killing 2. Many accidents of this 
tyne are due to voor track or, to voor equinment; moreover, many haulage wrecks 
are caused by the recizlessness or foolish practices of miners or haulagemen, 


2112 ; oie 
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3. Two men were cru ushed between cars and rib because of insufficient 
side clearance; this. is a cause of hAulag ve accicents Tor which the managenent 
is almoct wholly responsible, = 7 


4, A trip rider was killed wuen :e jumped ahcad of a pushed trip to 
throw a switch; this is always a ee a ard cne very generally in 
effect yet wholly unnecessary, . 


5, <A miner left a loaded car ona grade. with blocks, which failed to 
hold, under the wheels, 


6,. A motorman leaned out to throw a switch and was caught in a soot 
having insufficient clearence, 


7. <A pusned trin entered a room and caught a loader against the face, 
Most of the haulage fatalities in Kentuciyy socm to have been caused by 
lack of clearance, Anotiuer important factor was uns-fe practices, either per- 


mitted or unsupervised, 


TABLE 9, -. Occunations of mon killed on naulage in 1923 


ata. ody Aber” "let etan eet al ure . Number 
:. e i is | : 


Cecunation ' Sok Ae _Occwnation __ Voix cee oan killed 
; | : = u ee ; iv ; | | 
Haulage crews eeccecrvcrceoe 9 Laborers eouongiasoasead. 2 
‘achine men 9. Cel eceeroces 3 | Snot Liver pessvsecoesvone . 
Miiners @ee@eng0enuecn0@e0n2020800280880 3 : { Face toss rere er o,e ececece 1 
Sas aa i ig a 


It is significant that of the 19 persons ‘tilled in haulage accidents in 
Kentucky coal mines in 1935 only 9 were iaembers of huulage crevs, 


Fatalities from » Mining: ree eee n. 29056 


—~ 


Five men were Ikilled by mining eer in.1933., Three oz the accidents 
were similar; in two, machine helners were killed, and in the otner a loader, 
In each case the victim attemmted to get on the catter bar to ride while the 
machine was moving, Another machine iueloer was crushed against the rib by the 
machine wnen a jack fell out, The fifth man died op anvecuson of & wound 


af 


caused by e jack vipe falling On Nis Jor. 


‘aie chief remedy indicated is to »ronivit the practice of riding on the 
cutter bar. Present-day metnods of pee ONSEN mining machines from place 
to place also aovear to be unsafe. ; ae 


Fatalities ¢rori Blcc% ic. Shoc!: bee 1983 
Electric shock newt deaths in 1983 compared with 7 in 1931 and 6 in 
1932, Four of the 5 deaths were due to low trolle; wires-and 1 to an electric 
drill short-circuited by a miner who, damm. with sweat, was braced against a 
steel car, 
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Contacts with trolley wire were: A laborer unloading timbers from a car 
in the mine raised uw» under the wire; another cleaning traclz on the main 
oo straightened w too far under the wire; a motorman whose carbide 

lignt was cut touched the wire with his shoulder while turning the vole; a 


cowler riding on the locomotive in his usunl lace ‘vit nis head against the 
wire at a switch, ; 7 


In all cases the wire was low and unguarded, The decision of the Mine 
Safety Board of the United States Bureau of Mines on this ,havard recommends 
guarding all wires less than 64 fect above the rail, Greater top clearance 
vould allow the wire to be placed at least nizh enough to xeep it from being 
& constant menace and would permit it to be guarded at the most needed noints, 

Sidings, and switches, Unquestionably, bare, unguerdéd power wires less than 
63, or 7 feet above tne floor or the rail are a hazard which has been accepted 


as a necessity in mines but as a matter of fact is utterly unnecessary and 
snould not be tolerated, 


Bmplosives Fatalities in 1933 


we ee 


wo men were fatally injured in Kentucky oat mines in 1952 by faulty 
explosives practices, A loader remained too near the face after connecting 
the leg wires of a second hole for thse shot firer; this was in a mine where 
electric snot firing was new. Coiling and uncoiling of the cable snovld be 
required for each suot. In the other instance premature explosion of a primer 
cartridge, caused vrovably by xullinz on the leg wires to straighten them, 
resulted in movement of the ends in the detonator, wnich may have been fault 


Gas Explosion in 1933 


Three men of an engineering party went into an idle section to set some © 

oaks on an "idle" day. Ventilation was inedequate, anc no regular inspection 

tie section had been nade, An oven door may nave contributed to an accum- 
Tebics of gas, which was ignited by the open lights carried by the men. 
Closcd lights only should be used, even in slightly gassy mines, and no one 
but a fire boss should be allowed to enter an uninspected area, As long as 
opcn lights are used in any icind of coal mine, whether gassy or so-called non- 

ssy, there are tound to be accidents ore or less of tne foregoing tyne, but 
often witn even worse consequences. 


Surface Tatalities in 1933 
During 1935, 8 fatal accidents occurred on the surface at Kentucky coal 

nines, In 3 instances men were caught in the belts or flywheels of macninery; 
the victims were not mecnonics and had no regular duties to perform about the 
ranchines, Ons man fell into a conveyor hole from which the cover had been 
left off; 2 men were killed by a runaway incline trio, caused by a derailment; 
l was fatally injured while helning to fight a tirple fire at a snaft head; 

1 vas struck by a falling pole; and 1 cicd from infection of a small scratch, 
Jngucstionably all belts, wueels, or other moving parts of machinery in or 
around mines siinwld be adecuately guarded if feasible; this is accepted prac- 
tice in nearly all SEOs vETOS now, and mining should not be excepted, 
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Other Deaths from Natural Causes and 
Noncnargeable Cases 


Two men died in the mines from heart failure, according to the reports. 
Two farmers obtaining coal for domestic use were suffocated by black blasting- 
powder smoke in unventilated workings, A boy was fatally burned by black 
blasting powder lighted in play wnile he was carrying a suonly to another 
domestic "farm" mine. _ : 


CONCLUS20NS ; 


Progress in accident reduction in Kentucxy coal mining will be uncertain 
and irregular as long as those engaged in coal mining in Kentucky do not 
cooperate in obtaining adherence to sefe working practices, Some of the com- 
panies actively and wnole~heartedly enforce safety rales, setting examoles 
which not only show the way but also the profits to ve derived from safety in 
operation, Many of the workers cooperate actively; out otners are inclined to 
follow their own inclinations, which may or may not be either safe or ezficient, 


As many of the mines of the State enjoy natural conditions for safe work- 
ins, full advantage talen of every proven aid to accident reduction would 
greatly decrease the loss of life. A forward step has been made by the enact- 
ment of a new mining law, the full o»servance of which skould co much toward 
reducing accidents and saving life in Kentucky mines, . Changed conditions are 
also now in cffect, and unquestionably others will ultimately be put into 
oneration through the new codes under tne National Industrial Recovery Act; if 
accident occurrence in Kentucky coal mines is to be decreased the utmost co- 
operation in safety is essential among the various forces now involved in the 
mining of tne coal of Kentuchy, 
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